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into Asia and overawe Ionia; while the bulk of it remained under Mardonius to complete the conquest, which had by no means been rendered hopeless by the loss of the fleet. In spite of the urgency of Themistocles, the Spartan commander of the fleet refused to sail for the Hellespont and cut off the retreat
Mardonius withdrew his army to winter in Thessaly and renew the campaign next year. Salamis had not exhausted the naval resources of Persia any more than the Armada exhausted the naval resources of Spain; but in like manner the Greek fleet had obtained the command of the sea, and had plenty to do in preserving it. The policy of Athens, however, was not in favor of completely paralyzing the Persian naval arm for the moment. If the Peloponnesians were delivered from all possible fear of another naval attack, they would inevitably revert to their idea of holding the Isthmus and leaving the north to take care of itself. It was only their consciousness that the Pelopon-nese was open to attack by sea, so that the force at the Isthmus might be taken in the rear, and that their sea-defence depended upon the Athenians, which had induced them to fight at Salamis. It was only by keeping that possibility alive that Athens could now induce them to prepare for a campaign on the north of the Isthmus; while the inaction of the fleet could be safely attributed to the caution of a Spartan commander who had no understanding of naval operations.
So the fleet lay in home waters, advancing no farther to the east than Delos. But even so the Spartans would not have moved beyond the Isthmus if Athens, ^Egina, and Megara had not warned them m very emphatic terms that they would make their own peace with Persia if the strictly Peloponnesian policy were maintained. Mardonius, in fact, made exceedingly attractive offers to Athens; but she would not desert the cause of freedom unless she were herself deserted. Sparta at last awoke to the fact that her own doom would be sealed if Athens and the Athenian fleet changed sides. Her government resolved on a northern campaign, and when at last a Greek force of perhaps seventy thousand men all told took the field under the command of the Spartan Pausanias, Mardonius, who had been ravaging Attica, fell back into Boeotia.
The decisive battle was fought close to Platsese, under Mount Kithagron. Mardonius left the Greek to take the offensive, reckoning that time was on his side, and that there was always a chance of the Greek confederate army breaking up as well as of their contingents failing to cooperate. The armies fronted each other, that of Mardonius covering the road to Thebes. The Greeks, inferior in numbers, occupied the stronger position; but it was not the Persian's business to force a general engagement. Pausanias attempted a turning movement on the west or right flank of Mardonius; but the Athenians on the left wing, who formed the leading column, found their way blocked